Despite the danger of 

Royan's rifle, Wilson 

could not help staring 
at them. 
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This fascinating drama of the 
snowbound “strong woods” is by 
the man who wrote “The Loon 
Lake Patrol,”’ “Red Heritage,” 
“The Hand of Manitou’ and 
other stories of real distinction. 


EHIND the cherry-red stove in the 
B far corner of the trading store, 

“Sour-luck” Lors Wilson was sitting 
against the wall, thinking. His pipe had 
gone out; the trapper sitting beside him 
had given up trying to be sociable. To the 
hum of voices, the laughter and the yarn- 
spinning, Wilson paid no attention. 

He was busy going over his scheme step 
by cautious step, to make sure there would 
be no slip-up that night. 

A tall, powerfully built man of thirty 
with black hair, black eyes and features 
handsome enough, Lors Wilson could easily 
have been attractive in appearance. But 
his face was covered with a week’s stubble 
of beard, his fur clothes were soiled and 
greasy, his shoulders sagged; he looked 
gone to seed generally. A sour-luck scowl 
turned down the corners of his mouth, as 
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he stared through the fog of smoke and un- 
seeingly watched the crowd. 

Two dozen men were gathered that eve- 
ning in Simon MacGillivray’s trading store 
at Lac aux Cygnes Settlement. It was 
Christmas Eve—a time which the Strong 
Woods trapper tries never to spend at his 
lonely cabin in the bush. 

From their fur paths in the Athapascan 
wilderness of stream and lake and heavy 
forest they had come in for a day or two 
of human jollity—a sort of hitching-up of 
belts for the long solitary months until 
April. They had brought in peltry to trade 
with MacGillivray, and tall bush-yarns to 
trade with one another, and a huge appe- 
tite for company and cheer. 

There were five Athapascan Indians, si- 
lent and dignified, their coppery faces 
breaking into friendly smiles when some 
trapper thumped them on the back. There 
were half a dozen saucily-dressed métis, 
descendants of those fur voyageurs of other 
days who had taken Athapascan maidens 
for their “wilderness wives.” There was a 
Mounted policeman, conspicuous in scarlet 
tunic and blue trousers—a horseman with- 
out a horse, as the Indians called him. 
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There were a dozen other white men, 
from strapping youngsters to grizzly heads; 
all of them smoking, laughing at each 
other’s horse-jokes, and arguing heatedly 
about the best way to make a fox-bed or to 
build a deadfall for thieving wolverines. 

The weather had been right for good 
catches—intense cold to prime the fur, and 
not much snow, so that the animals could 
run freely. Three of the latest comers were 
still trading at a counter which rarely 
heard the chink of money. As they spread 
out their packs, MacGillivray blew on the 
furs, tossed them under the counter, and 
reached down the goods the trappers 
wanted, saying: 

“Your bill comes to three marten an’ a 
weasel, Sam. Ye want th’ rest o’ your 
tuck put to your credit, b’y? Good. Ye'll 
hae a handsome account come spring. Car- 
cajou, your footin’ comes to five mink, twae 
fox an’ a muskrat. I’m puttin’ th’ rest 
to your credit, son. Boyd, ye hae been 
extravagant—ye owe me a pole-cat on that 
bill o’ your’n.” 


BEBIND the stove Lors Wilson scowled 

in a dull, jealous anger as one by one 
that evening the men thumped down their 
valuable packs. Of all those twenty-odd 
trappers he alone had brought in next to 
nothing. It was another example of the 
sour luck that blighted everything he tried. 
In his belief, his short fur path and care- 
lessness in running even that, had nothing 
to do with his slim tuck of peltry. It was 
just his damned sour luck! 

Simon MacGillivray, with his canny fac- 
ulty of striking off a man’s peculiarity, had 
given Wilson his nickname, as he had re- 
christened most of the trappers thereabouts. 
It struck off Wilson’s sour, unsociable dis- 
position, his jealousy of others who seemed 
to fare better than he, and his self-pitying 
belief that he was somehow singled out and 
hounded by evil fortune. 

There had been other days for Lors Wil- 
son, days of young ambition and power and 
pride in himself—perhaps too much pride 
and self-esteem, for out of the knowledge 
of his powers grew a feeling of superiority 
toward other men. Then when he did 
not “get on” as fast as he wanted to, 
he began to ascribe it to bad luck. Little 
by little this whole baneful complex, which 
MacGillivray dubbed “sour-luck philoso- 
phy,” grew upon him till it had a strangle- 
hold. 

The pity of it was that a man of splendid 
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abilities should be so utterly ruined by a 
mere false idea. It paralyzed his old-time 
ambition, for what was the use of fighting 
against luck? It vitiated what once had 
been a good set of brains; it drove him 
from pillar, to post, away from the one 
profession he was fitted for, and away from 
the woman who might have saved him from 
himself; it soured him against everybody 
and everything. Step by step it under- 
mined his moral code, until his whole deg- 
radation came to a head that Christmas 
Eve in the plot he had concocted. 

The door slammed suddenly open and 
the man he was plotting against stepped 
into the trading-store. He was of Wilson’s 
height and build, but a year or two young- 
er, freshly shaved, with brown hair 
cropped close. A ceinture fiéchée like 
those the métis wore, was thrown over his 
shoulder and wound like a sash belt around 
his waist. There was a purposeful thrust 
to his lean jaws and about him a crispness 
like the tang of the north wind outside. 

To a stranger both Alan Royan and 
Lors Wilson would have stood out from 
the rest of the crowd in the store. The 
others were ordinary men—the great happy 
run of humanity, content with trap-line and 
gold-pan. But Royan and Wilson were of 
the type which has to be achieving some- 
thing or be miserable. 

On Ile Outarde, a big wooded island a 
mile out in the lake, Royan had a fox- 
farm, where the freedom-loving animals 
could roam free in summertime and get 
full benefit of the north wind in winter. 
The farm, at first the joke of the trappers, 
was now the pride of Lac aux Cygnes Set- 
tlement—since that day a month ago when 
Royan came back from Winnipeg with cer- 
tain momentous news. 

As the newcomer closed the door behind 
him and peered through the haze of smoke, 
the whole room scemed to tense and stiffen. 
Sentences broke off in the middle. The 
laughing stopped. The trapper sitting be- 
side Wilson sidled along the wall bench till 
he was protected by the stove. Three mé- 
tis standing near the door edged off several 
eee, to be out of the path of flying bul- 
lets. 


Every man there knew what had oc- 
curred a month ago: of “Sour-luck” get- 
ting drunk, trying to make rough love to 
Margery Grantham, and getting a thrash- 
ing at the hands of her fiancé. Some of 
them had heard Wilson say what was going 
to happen when the two met again. 


“Heard you want- 
ed to shoot me, 
Fontaine. I’m put- 
ting ‘my gun up 
so you'll have to 
start trouble with 
bare fists.” 


Wilson looked up and saw his enemy, 
but failed to draw. It did not suit his 
purpose to get himself hanged in order to 
wipe out the humiliation. There was an- 
other and a better way—the scheme he had 
been perfecting for the last month. 


ROvAN must have felt the tautness, and 

known the reason, though he did not 
glance toward the stove. To the “howdy” 
of the trappers he nodded cordially, and 
shook hands with several he had not seen 
since fall. Before stepping to the middle 
of the room where Simon MacGillivray 
was, he slipped a hand into his jacket 
pocket, brought out an automatic revolver, 
and laid it down upon the counter. 

“Heard you wanted to shoot me, Fon- 
taine,” he said to one of the métis. “I 
don’t want to be shot and I don’t want to 
have to shoot anybody. I’m putting my 
gun up so you'll have to start trouble leg 
to leg with bare fists. Kumtux?” 

Fontaine grinned as he realized the 
words were meant for Wilson. The ten- 
sion in the room broke; the talking and 
laughing started again. Royan handed a 
list of articles to MacGillivray and leaned 
against the counter. 

“Carcajou” Jinks sat down on the bench 
near Wilson. Presently he observed to an- 
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“What's th’ matter with 


other trapper: 
Royan, Sam? Looks almighty glum ’bout 
something, he does.”’ 

“He does that,” Sam agreed. 


“Aint 
talkin’ or cuttin’ up a-tall. No life to’m 
tonight. Looks like his best girl told ‘im 
to go to Guinea. I wunner what’s come 
over him?” 

They “wunnered” back and forth for a 
couple of minutes. To himself Wilson 
grinned. He too had noticed Royan’s 
gloom, and of the whole roomful he alone 
knew the reason. 

Once more the door opened. Margery 
Grantham, daughter of the Indian agent 
at Lac aux Cygnes, came in on an errand 
of mercy. 

She was a girl of nineteen, slender, grace- 
ful and dangerously pretty. The biting 
north wind had reddened her cheeks, and 
her furs glistened with particles of wind- 
driven snow. Born and reared at Lac aux 
Cygnes Settlement, save for her years of 
school outside, she had developed self-re- 
liance and a “mind of her own”—which 
showed in the sparkle of her eye and the 
imperious toss of her fox-fur capote. 

There were several girls at the settle- 
ment, but to the trappers and prospectors 
thereabouts, Margery Grantham realized 
the ideal of young womanhood; hers was 
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the one name that never was mentioned 
in their jesting talk with one another. 

At her entrance the rough jokes and 
stories were bitten off abruptly; the haw- 
hkaws quieted down, and the weather sud- 
denly became a topic of grave importance. 
The young trappers straightened their vests 
and gallantly dragged off their beaver hats 
to her, and the older men watched her 
with something like the faithful homage of 
Duke, the big leader of her four-pup team. 

“Mr. MacGillivray,”—she spoke to the 
trader, but her words were meant for the 
other men too,—‘I need some one to help 
me. Dad is east at Three Spurs laying 
down a quarantine. I just got word of 
sickness in the Chippewyan camp eleven 
miles west of here. I need some one to go 
with me to the camp and then come back 
here for medicine and supplies. My dog 
team is outside, ready.” 

Eyes turned toward Alan Royan. The 
silence itself was a question. Why on earth 
hadn’t she asked him, her fiancé, to take 
her? And why on earth didn’t he speak 
up and claim the trip as his especial privi- 
lege? 

But Royan said not a word, and Mar- 
gery Grantham was not even looking in his 
direction. 

The canny old Scot was the first to see 
that something had gone sadly agley be- 
tween the two. 

“Whae'll go wi’ Miss Margery?” he 
asked, to break the questioninng silence. 
“Tf he’ll be missin’ a few hours o’ jabber 
here tonight, she'll be missin’ Christmas 
Day itself, puir lassie!” 

At least a dozen men volunteered. She 
asked “Carcajou” Jinks to go with her and 
turned toward the door, drawing on her 
fur gauntlets as she waited for him. Roy- 
an started, as if to speak to her or follow 
her out, but checked himself and leaned 
against the counter, his face a picture of 
misery he could not hide. 

Watching the whole play from behind 
the stove, Wilson chuckled softly to him- 
self. The first half of his scheme already 
had carried. For he had seen, when she 
drew on her gauntlets, that she no longer 
wore Alan Royan’s ring. 

Three hours later Wilson was crouch- 
ing in a juniper covert at the edge of the 
lake, a rifle-shot west of the tiny settle- 
ment. From time to time he rose and 
looked across to Ile Outarde. His moment 
had not yet come, for a light still twinkled 
in a window of Royan’s cabin. 


During the Chippewyan Moon-of-Hard- 
ening-Ice and Hoar-Frost, Lac aux Cygnes 
had frozen solid to three feet and more, 
but the northwest wind had skirled the 
light dry fall of snow off its bosom. Under 
the pale cold light of the stars and the 
thin slice of moon riding overhead, it lay 
before him like a Titan’s dark-silvered mir- 
ror, silent and glistening. Through the 
stately spruces and the fluttering paper- 
birches that fringed its shores, the steady 
wind whistled shrilly, rising for brief mo- 
ments to the howl of a blizzard. 

It was past eleven o’clock when the 
cabin window out in the lake was suddenly 
darkened. Wilson waited a quarter-hour 
longer, then rose, stretching his cramped, 
chilled limbs and stamping his feet. 

From its hiding-place in the junipers he 
lifted out a twelve-foot komatik, a narrow, 
flexible sled mounted on runners of hickory 
heart and fitted with two tan-colored sails 
—a leg o’ mutton mainsail and a smaller 
spanker. It was rigged with lines for deft 
maneuvering. Its nose-lead was worked 
by a swivel bar in front of the rider’s seat. 
Its brake was an iron hook with needle- 
sharp point, which tore a deep line in the 
ice when the brake-lever was pushed down. 

From mast to runners the komatik was 
Wilson’s own handiwork—a craft of slim, 
graceful beauty and the speediest sled, by 
easy odds, that ever skimmed across Lac 
aux Cygnes. 

Setting it to the ice and holding it lest 
it dance away from him, Wilson reached 
into the covert with his other hand and 
drew out a wire cage a couple of feet 
square and covered with gunny-sacking. 
He fastened this on the komatik, stepped 
on, took his seat, and unfurled the sail. 
The canvas bellied out, the komatik glided 
from the shore, and darted like a great- 
winged bird for the western tip of Ile Ou- 
tarde. 


E!s8= years before, Lors Wilson and 
Alan Royan had been partners: run- 
ning the same fur path in winter, follow- 
ing the same river drives two hundred 
miles south of them in spring, and thread- 
ing the endless bois forts waterways in 
summer, hunting for pay color. Then 
something strange got into Royan’s blood 
—a dissatisfaction with that purposeless, 
unsettled life; and their paths pronged 
thereafter. i 
With an idea in his head, and a deter- 
mination not to waste any more of the 


As the sled slipped out of the shad- 
ows, a rifle cracked. 


precious years, Royan settled at Lac aux 
Cygnes and began the hazardous work of 
fur-farming. He had neither money, foxes 
nor experience. The beginning of his ranch 
was humble indeed—a wolf-proof chicken 
yard at the edge of the settlement, and a 
pair of flea-bitten crosses which “Carca- 
jou” Jinks trapped alive and traded to him 
for a rifle. However, he had luck with 
their first litter; he dug out a den of 
patches that same spring, and in a year’s 
time owned breeding stock to work with. 

In methodical, scientific fashion he set 
himself, then, to solve the problem of why 
“farmed” furs are usually so notably inferi- 
or to those caught wild. To his thinking 
the problem boiled down to range and food. 
He moved to the big wooded island out in 
the lake, where for seven months in the 
year his animals roamed through a natural 
habitat of brush and rocks and trees. 
When the lake froze and he had to en- 
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close them, he built no cozy, felt-lined 
boxes, but let them burrow in the snow as 
their wild brethren did. The range ques- 
tion was settled! 

Their food was a more difficult problem. 
For two years he experimented with a dozen 
different sorts, but failed to hit upon any- 
thing that made a marked improvement. 

A bush-loping huckster, a man who 
traded from the Landing to the Circle and 
was a born wizard in matters of peltry, 
started him on the right path. Foxes that 
hung after wolf packs and ate nothing but 
meat, the trader asserted, had coarse pelts; 
but foxes from the fish rivers and lakes 
where there was little or no game, had fur 
that was glossy, fine and silken to the 
touch. 

Taking that as a hint, Royan tried feed- 
ing his foxes on fish. The results in two 
short months amazed him. He pushed the 
experiment even further, trying different 
varieties of fish, till he discovered that a 
certain oily-fat, banded perch which 
swarmed at the mouths of the lake creeks, 
was a jump ahead of even trout or white- 
fish. 


With range and food settled, he gave all 
his attention to breeding for good mark- 
ings—an easy task already worked out 
by other men. He began to sell pairs of 
his pretty animals to fur-ranchers on the 
Outside. Among those who knew a splen- 
did fox when they saw it, the animals from 
Lac aux Cygnes were a revelation. Prizes 
were won at several small exhibitions by 
the pairs which Royan had sold. 

Orders, inquiries and flattering requests 
for information from the big ranches began 
to roll in on the monthly mails. “A Royan 
fox” began to mean something in fur-farm- 
ing circles—an animal of rugged, wild 
health and fur that was a miracle of 
beauty. 

Then came the certain momentous event 
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toward which Royan had pointed all his 
labors for three years. Saying nothing at 
Lac aux Cygnes, he slipped away one early 
November day with an innocent-looking 
box in his canoe, leaving his island ranch 
in charge of “Carcajou” Jinks. 

When he returned, weeks later, he re- 
leased the astounding news that the peak 
and climax of all his work and study—a 
magnificent~pair of matched silvers—had 
been entered in the world-wide exhibit at 
Winnipeg, had won the International 
Grand Prize, and that he had refused twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars for “the most 
beautiful pair of foxes on earth.” 

It was this grand-prize pair that ‘Wilson 
meant to steal that night. 

For many moons his jealousy of his 
former partner had been gnawing and can- 
kering and slowly turning into intense dis- 
like. Royan’s marked coolness toward him, 
his refusal to keep on lending money, his 
sharp language several times when Wilson 
staged a drunken spree at the settlement, 
had fanned that dislike into an open, 
avowed enmity and had focused Wilson’s 
general bad temper upon Royan in par- 
ticular, 

The fight and the thrashing were the 
climax—the match to the powder of Wil- 
son’s hatred. 

True to his sour-luck philosophy and his 
feeling that he was better than the men 
he rubbed elbows with, he thought Alan 
Royan was a mere plodder, a man without 
courage, imagination, or sensibilities, who 
owed his sudden prosperity to sheer good 
luck dogging him faithfully as a shadow. 
That was what hurt the worst—for a man 
of smaller caliber to out-distance him so 


utterly! 
AS Wilson neared the western tip of Ile 
Outarde, he pressed down the brake 
and snubbed the speed of his komatik. 
Cautiously, keeping in the fringe of spruce 
shadows, he skirted the south shore for a 
quarter of a mile, till he saw ahead of him 
the black squatting outline of Royan’s old 
cabin and beside it the stark, gaunt frame- 
work of the house which Royan had start- 
ed to build for his home with Margery 
Grantham. 
He stopped the komatik, pushed it into 
a juniper thicket, caught up a sack and 
started for the fox-pen a bow-shot from 
the cabin. Before climbing the first high 
fence he crouched for twenty minutes in 
a banksian clump, watching and listening. 
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This was the first out-and-out criminal 
thing he had ever done; it felt queer to be 
a sneaking robber. Besides, if Royan 
caught him at the theft, he could expect 
to be shot in his tracks. 

Hearing nothing, he stepped out, climbed 
the wire fence and dropped softly inside. 
A dozen or more foxes stopped their frisk- 
ing and watched him, grouped in a circle 
twenty yards away. He crept silently up 
the enclosure to a small inner pen where 
Royan kept his pair of beauties by night. 
Listening at the gate and hearing nothing 
from the dark cabin, he entered the small 


The pair of silvers had scooped out a 
small burrow in the snow. Shielding the 
spot with his body, Wilson snapped on his 
flashlight, to be absolutely sure he was 
getting the right ones. One glint of the 
yellow pencil shone upon them, but there 
was no mistaking that magnificent pair— 
so beautiful that his heart missed a beat 
as he gazed at them. 

They were snuggled in the burrow with 
their dainty noses tucked away into their 
thick brushes. Tame as kittens from Roy- 
an’s gentle handling, they looked up at 
him curiously, blinking their flaming oval 
eyes at the light. 

Despite his need of haste and the danger 
of Royan’s rifle, Wilson could met help 
staring at them for a few seconds. Their 
jet-black fur gleamed with the warm, rich 
iridescence of a shining oil. The long king- 
hairs were spread through the peltage like 
filaments of silver, The silver markings, 
reaching halfway down their backs, were 
penciled exactly alike, as true and beauti- 
ful a match as if a master artist had de- 
signed one pattern for them both. 

After a few moments Wilson thrust 
in his hand and patted the head of the 
black prince. The vixen nuzzled his wrist 
with her sharp nose and whined for a tid- 
bit. Wilson lifted her out and slipped her, 
unprotesting, into the bag. The black 
prince followed. They struggled a bit and 
clawed at the gunny-sack, but he quieted 
them with a little patting. 

Tying the bag and catching it under his 
arm, he left the pen and started for the 
lower fence, 

Though they were quiet enough around 
their owner who fed them each day, the 
foxes in the outer pen were not nearly so 
tame as the pair of grand prizes. When 
Wilson was within a few steps of the lower 
corner, a skittish vixen ahead of him, imag- 
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ining herself trapped in the angle, let out 
a sharp yap. 

It was all that was necessary to create 
a sudden panic among the half-wild ani- 
mals. Yapping, barking, they shot back 


and forth and around the pen, leaping 


against the wires and raising a pande- 
monium, 

In two jumps Wilson reached the fence. 
Holding the sack in his teeth he climbed 
up, slipped through the strands of barbed 
wire, dropped outside, and leaped into the 
shadow of the banksian. 

The cabin door was flung open. Roy- 
an came running out half-dressed, but with 
his .303 rifle in his hands. He stopped a 
moment, looking at the pandemonium in 
the enclosure; then jumped through the 
gate and ran straight for the inner pen. 
Wilson heard an oath and saw him stand 
there for a stricken moment, a black loom- 
ing figure against the snow. Then he ran 
back toward his cabin. 
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Wilson rose and ran for his komatik. 
He dared not hide in the timber, for Royan 
would follow his tracks. The komatik 
would be seen as it left the island, but 
that could not be helped now. Royan 
could not recognize it and could never 
catch him with a slower sled. 

He reached the komatik and tumbled the 
pair of silvers into the cage. As the sled 


, 


The belt-gun slid to Royan’s 

feet. “Now put the silvers 

on my komatik. Then we'll 
add up our ciphers.” 


slipped out of the dark fringe of shadows 
a rifle cracked up at the cabin, and a bul- 
let whizzed over Wilson’s head. He 
crouched lower and loosened all the canvas. 

The gun did not speak again, but glanc- 
ing back at Ile Outarde fading into the 
darkness, Wilson saw a white-sailed ko- 
matik gliding out from the wharf below the 
cabin and skimming after him in grim pur- 
suit. 


FOURTEEN miles southwest across Lac 

aux Cygnes a dozen wide-mouthed 
creeks came in from a water-logged muskeg 
country. Safety lay in that maze of chan- 
nels, lakes and rivers. They were all blown 
free of snow; all were sure avenues of es- 
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cape, once they were reached. A komatik 
could dodge up any one of the dozen. A 
few twists and turhs, and the pursuit would 
be hopeless, for an ice-sled leaves no more 
tracks than a canoe. 

Wilson had thought beforehand about 
the possibility of a pursuit. Behind the 
stove in MacGillivray’s trading room he 
had mapped out the rivers and river-widen- 
ings he would take for thirty miles before 
swinging back east to his trapping shack. 

He had made a hiding place for the 
foxes near his shack in case suspicion fell 
upon him; and he knew an outlaw trader 
—a “permit” peddler and Indian sharp— 
who would give him nearly a third of their 
real value and ask no questions. 

If he escaped! 

The komatik under him was scudding 

straight before the wind. Lithe and flex- 
ible as a snake, it took the tiny frost ridges 
and ice seams with hardly a tremor. Its 
hickory-heart runners, smooth and hard as 
ivory, struck up a steady crooning cadence 
as the sled passed entirely out of the island 
windbreak and caught the wind, full 
strength. 
But the komatik behind, invisible ex- 
cept for its white sails, somehow did not 
seem to be losing. Again and again Wil- 
son glanced back at it anxiously. It 
seemed to hold its own; seemed at times 
even to be creeping up on him. Perhaps 
it was rigged differently from what it had 
been last winter—what if Royan had struck 
a combination of sail and runner that beat 
his own? 

A panic grew upon him. If Royan over- 
hauled him there would be no indecision! 
They were alone out in the middle of the 
dark lake. Royan could stand off beyond 
revolver range, kill him with the rifle, shove 
him and his sled under the ice, and who 
would ever know a whisper of it? It was 
a carcajou act—this theft of a man’s price- 
less animals; and carcajous were shot on 
sight. Wilson knew that he himself in a 
similar circumstance would show no mercy. 

It was only in his fears that the white- 
sailed komatik gained; in reality it was 
falling yard by yard behind, unable to 
match the terrific speed of the craft ahead. 
At the end of five miles Wilson realized 
he was going to win, and his faith in his 
komatik came back. The sled behind him 
had lost nearly a sixth of a mile. It was 
carrying too large a spread of canvas for 
its length and span of runner. Whenever 
the wind rose fitfully and savage gusts 
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struck it, it bucked and swerved, while 
Wilson’s craft hurtled over the ice as if 
hit by a club. 

In three more miles the white sail was 
all but out of sight. But still it hung on 
grimly. In another mile, when Wilson 
Joated back, he could not see Royan’s craft 
at all. 

He looked back seldom after that, giving 
all his attention to the route ahead. Low 
in the southwest a dim black line marked 
the forestry of the shore. It was scant 
four miles as the teal flies, but nearly six 
as the komatik would have to travel, for 
a straight shoot to it was impossible. Two 
miles off the shore lay a barrier of thin 
ice. The lane was four or five miles long 
but only a few hundred yards wide, mark- 
ing the place where at extremely low water 
a granite backbone stood up out of the 
lake. 

For some strange reason this stretch 
hardly ever caught over except for a thin 
treacherous glaze at night. Stranger still, 
in the clearest, coldest weather the ice was 
thinnest. A roving geologist once tried to 
explain something about the sun’s rays and 
the crystal water, and the massive rock 
just beneath; but the Athapascans ex- 
plained that the granite reef was the back- 
bone of a monster whose hot breath kept 
the ice from forming. 

A mile away from it Wilson leaned his 
weight on the left runner and swerved the 
komatik sharply south. It was a part of 
his plan to head straight for the treacher- 
ous strip and then swerve sharply around 
it. He figured that Royan, in his venge- 
ful pursuit, would forget about the peril 
and plunge straight into it. If he did, the 
chances were good of his speed taking him 
fifty feet before he broke through to his 
death. The chances of his skimming clear 
across were literally one in a hundred. 

It was a trap of diabolic shrewdness— 
that playing upon Royan’s desperation; the 
most cunning deadfall that Wilson in all his 
life had ever laid. 


S he rounded the southern end of the 

strip and veered west diagonally toward 
the first of the muskeg creeks, he kept 
glancing back along his route, watching 
for the white sail he knew could not 
sibly be within a mile of him. Above the 
croon of his komatik he listened, an ear to 
the wind, for a yell betokening that Royan 
had forgotten the perilous strip. He saw 
or heard nothing but the moon glistening 
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and the whine and whistle of the wind. 

The creek mouth swam toward him. The 
brake hook scraped a long white line in 
the ice as the komatik slowed to enter. 

With Royan’s pair of magnificent silvers 
all his own now, with the memory of Mar- 
gery Grantham in the trading store still 
vivid in his mind, he laughed aloud at the 
crushing completeness of his work that 
night. 

In the very middle of his laugh he 
choked back an oath. 

Lurking in the shadows of the creek 
mouth scarcely a hundred yards away, his 
eyes caught sight of a white-sailed komatik, 
awaiting 

With a lightning kick at the brake and 
a lunge upon the left runner, he tried to 
whirl his sled and head it gouth to the 
open lake again. But he was too close. 
At point-blank range a rifle barked in the 
shadows and a bullet screamed past his 
ear. He knew it for what it was,—a warn- 
ing,—for Royan was no bungler with a 

in. 

The reef lines dropped from his nerve- 
less hands. He slumped down in his seat, 
quivering, cursing this last stunning blow 
of his evil luck. Gently the craft glided up 
and ran its nose against the bank a few 
yards from the white-sailed komatik. 

Royan stepped toward him, rifle against 

is hip. 
“Tess your belt-gun on the ice, Wilson,” 
he bade, a snick of steel in his voice. 
“Don’t try to shoot—your hand is out to- 
night.” 

The belt-gun slid to Royan’s feet. 

“Now put the pair of silvers on my ko- 
matik. Then we'll add up our ciphers.” 

Wilson stumbled to the sled with the 
cage, and turned again to Royan. The 
latter did not speak. 

“Don’t be all night about it!” Wilson 
growled, raising his head. “Why didn’t 
you pot me that first shot, instead of drag- 
ging me in to crow over me?” 

Royan wetted his lips. 

“T guessed it was you, Wilson—over at 
Tle Outarde. I knew it was you when your 
sled drew out of sight out on the lake.” 

“Your damned luck!” Wilson snarled. 
“That’s how you got here and caught me.” 

“Luck? I cut across that strip of scum 
ice, that’s how! If you'd had the nerve to 
try that, you’d be skipping up one of these 
creeks now.” 

Wilson started as if hit a blow. He 
swiped a hand over his eyes. 
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“You—come—across that strip—of scum 
ice?” 

“You'd have escaped if I hadn’t!” 

There was a moment of silence, Wilson 
staring at his captor and the gleaming rifle- 
barrel. 


“Go ahead!” he snarled. “A man who'll 
take a hundred to one chance with his own 
life, he’s got the right.” 

“But you're going to say first that it 
wasn’t luck.” 

Wilson did not answer at once. He was 
cursing his own cowardice, realizing that 
Royan, in walking boldly into his trap, had 
starkly proved himself the better man. 

“Tt wasn’t luck,” he admitted finally. “I 
didn’t have the nerve. You did.” 

“It’s been that way all along, Wilson,” 
Royan went on. “You've whined about 
luck, when it wasn’t luck. You've got 
abilities enough, or did have before this 
bug started on you. You were born with 
a timber eye. With a good cruise you’d 
make a mark at estimating. Two or three 
steady, hard-working years with a com- 
pany like the Lanewell-Akers, and you’d 
be somebody—or might have been before 
you started whining about luck. You're 
going to see that too—before we add up 
our ciphers.” 


Wilson hung his head; he did not want 
Royan to see his quivering features. 
In the clear light of Royan’s act he had 
to admit that his philosophy of evil luck 
broke down for once. But to own that 
his downhill trail and all the wasted years 
and now this miserable failure even to be 
a thief could not be chalked up to mali- 
cious luck, but to his own shortcomings as 
a man—that was too bitter a dose to swal- 
low! He kept a stubborn silence, waiting. 
“We'll add ’em up now, if you've 
thought it over,” Royan said tersely. “You 
expect me to shoot you. That shows you’ve 
got some lingering sense of justice anyway. 
But I’m not going to. It wouldn’t pay. 
“I could shoot you and shove you un- 
der the ice,”—he echoed Wilson’s very 
thoughts of half an hour ago,—‘and no- 
body’d be the wiser. But it would stick 
in my memory! I couldn’t associate with 
my conscience as friendly as I do now, and 
you're not worth that price! I could drag 
you back to the settlement and turn you 
over to the Mounted. But somebody else 
would pay heavy for that. I’m talking 
about Charlotte Irvine. 
“A couple of weeks ago she wrote to me 
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and asked about you. I haven’t answered 
yet, haven’t worked up nerve to tell her 
you're a bush-sneak, a pink-eye guzzler. 
I'd rather shove you under the ice than 
write to her and say I turned you over 
to the Mounted because you were a sneak- 
ing carcajou! So I figure the best way out 
of this for other people, and the worst way 
for you, is to just let you go. Now get!” 

Kicking the belt-gun toward him, Royan 
turned, pushed his sled out on the ice, 
stepped on and started toward the lower 
end of the dangerous strip. Sagging down 
upon his own sled, Wilson watched him 
veer and tack against the adverse wind till 
the white sail was swallowed up in the 
darkness. 

For half an hour afterward he sat there 
silently, fighting against the re-surging im- 
pulse to pick up the belt-gun and use it 
on himself. At the thought of Royan spar- 
ing his wretched life—handing it back to 
him in a circumstance when he himself 
would have shot his enemy without hesi- 
tation,—he saw how Royan towered over 
him. All his old, sustaining -conviction of 
superiority was blasted. His sour-luck 
philosophy deserted him—he saw himself a 
thing of mud. 

What was ahead of him? All his old 
wretchedness, but now without even the 
comfort of blaming it on evil fortune. “The 
worst way for you’’—in his black misery he 
realized the truth of those words! Royan 
had read his misery; it was Royan’s re- 
venge. 

His anguish was too keen to last long. 
Gradually he came out of the abysm of 
soul, where a lesser man would have stayed; 
because he did have courage, he faced the 
bitter truth about himself and fought man- 
fully against the phantoms of despair and 
self-destruction. 

For another half hour after he hurled 
the belt-gun away from him as far as he 
could throw, he sat silently on his sled, 
mentally building a goal for himself, and 
gathering the strength of purpose and reso- 
lution to attain it. Rising finally, he shook 
himself like an aroused bear, his face set 
toward the great timber limits to the south. 

“Tl gol” he said in a voice strange to 
his own ears. “But before I do, I'll go 
north to the Chippewyan camp—that 
Grantham girl will still be there. I’ll tell 
her face to face who started that lie about 
Royan and the Indian girl. If I’ve got 
backbone to do that, it’ll show there’s a 
chance for me yet!” 
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